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1959 there will be held, in Japan, 
centenary celebrations of the coming 
the first Protestant missionaries to 

country. A nation-wide evan- 
tic campaign is being planned, the 
minary phases of which are already 
rogress, This issue of the News- 
R is designed to provide some 
‘ground material on the present situ- 
n in Japan so that Christians in other 
, of the world may be able, with 
understanding, to pray with and 
their fellow-Christians in _ that 
try. 


TF iE MOUNTAINS REMAIN 


‘The title of this News-LETTER is 
from the title of a post-war novel 
the Japanese writer Hanama Tasaki. 
ie picture he paints is that of a society 
nvulsed by a political, social and 
omic revolution, the aftermath of 
‘at in war and occupation by the 
nqueror. We see this threefold revolu- 
mn working itself out in the members 
‘two families, one of the old aristo- 
and one of the peasantry. It is a 
ing documentary of what such far- 
ling changes mean in the lives of 
uals. Here we see the uprooting 
ld landmarks, the passing of ancient 
ditions, the sense of a society adrift 
fhout direction. But we see some- 
more. We see the soul of a people 
oer deep draughts of assurance from 
ading splendours of the beauty of 

1eir Own land. Here you feel is some- 
permanent, something which has 
ed the Japanese people all through 
history, has been the elemental 
- of their real religion, the inspira- 
1 of their culture. “Fuji” has no 
livalent in the life of any other coun- 
in the world. The mountains remain. 


it the author has more still to con- 
ery sensitively he shows two 
ople, man and wife, sharing to 
their country’s dilemma and 
ig, and bringing as their contribu- 

Only courage and devotion, but 
zzled, tentative, yet genuine offer- 
first beginnings of an under- 
of the Christian faith. This 

engi + i pega it is 
“ sense a religious 
: but | Sonat it wrestles with 

s it is of course inescapably 
© very tentativeness of its 
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references to the Christian faith it is a 
good guide to the inwardness of Japan 
to-day, where still only half of one per 
cent of the population follow any form 
of the Christian religion. 


UNDERSTANDING JAPAN 


In a book to which I shall be refer- 
ting later, Journey into Mission, a young 
American missionary to Japan has this 
profound observation to make—‘“ In the 
field of international relations, what we 
don’t know can hurt us deeply”. That 
is worth reflection. Will any of us deny 
that, all too commonly, our spontaneous 
reaction to events in other parts of the 
world, which appear likely to affect us 
adversely at all, is resentment ? Having 
taken no trouble to inform ourselves, to 
put ourselves in the other man’s shoes, 
we react in fear. We are then ripe for 
any propaganda calculated to make us 
hate what we fear, and to retaliate 
accordingly. Here, then, is the reason 
why, for the Christian citizen, there is an 
absolute moral obligation upon him to 
seek to be as fully informed as possible 
on the affairs of other nations, and to 
suspend judgment where he does not 
know. 


Japan has the fifth largest population 
in the world and this is growing fast. 
The Economist for March 8, 1958, carried 
an interesting supplement on Japan en- ~- 
titled Japan’s Second Century. One of 
the articles was headed “The Hundred 
Million Question”. I quote: 


“A Sunday afternoon in summer is the 
best time to see into the heart of Japan’s 
problems. The stranger will observe it most 
clearly if he approaches it in bird’s eye 
view, from one of the airliners that ply 
along the country’s southern coastline. 
Here the tangle of mountains that make up 
most of Japan unravel themselves towards 


the sea, and a few small pockets of level 
land, all that nature has been able to spare 
the Japanese in the way of plains, open on 
to the shore. Green and lush, and cut by 
handsome rivers, in the early morning they 
might be somewhere in Devon or Sussex, 
except for the peaks brooding in the back- 
ground ; on a holiday, by the time the sun 
is well into the sky, the beaches and the 
river banks are transformed into the front 
at Blackpool or Coney Island. Japan’s 
ninety millions are coming out to play. A 
population that will soon be twice the size 
of Britain’s, packed into an island home 
which is only fifty per cent bigger than 
Britain in total area and two-thirds of which 
is mountain and forest, is the root of al- 
most all the troubles that confront the 
Japanese. 


“It was once ominously prophesied that 
when the population climbed to ninety 
million it would have reached the ‘explo- 
sion point’. The point was reached more 
than a year ago, shortly before greater 
Tokyo outgrew London and symbolically 
became entitled to the distinction of the 
world’s largest, if not handsomest, city. 
The explosion has not yet occurred, and if 
it does come it will be a different kind of 
explosion from the one that people foresaw 
before the war: not an explosion outwards 
into renewed colonialist aggression—because 
' Japan is now hemmed in by neighbours more 
powerful than itself—but rather an internal 
collapse of the economic and _ political 
system. The structure has been creaking 
loudly during the last year, and all the time 
the pressure of numbers steadily increases.” 
The Economist for March 8, 1958, and 
The Mountains Remain provide a good 
starting point for understanding Japan 
to-day. ; 

Let us be clear about this that Japan is 
not “sitting down” under her problems. 
The recovery of Japan since the war has 
been more dramatic even than that of 
Germany. There is a tremendous zest 
for life in Japan and a quiet confidence 
that Japan will yet play a leading role 
in Asia and the world. The same issue 
of the Economist carried the following 
intriguing passage: 


“ Japanese firms and technicians are busy 
in India, Ceylon and Pakistan. A Japan- 
ese department store is to be shipped to 
Teheran, complete with Japanese sales 
girls. In Cairo, a Japanese mission has 
gravely discussed with Colonel Nasser the 
possibility of helping Egypt to build the 
Aswan High Dam, and Japan is hoping to 
drill for oil in the Middle East.” 


In front of me as I write is an extract 
from the Morning News of Khartoum 
headed “Japanese Scientists invited 
abroad”. It records that eighty Japanese 
physicists have, since the war, taken up 
positions in foreign universities and in- 
stitutions. The same article indicated 
that the University of Khartoum is 
looking to Japan for a Professor, Assist- 
ant Professor, and a lecturer in physics. 


1941 Japan exploded outwards wit 


: : |; 
Japan, like its mountains, remains ! © 


But we shall misread the situation i 
Japan if we see only the vital energy o 
its people. There is also for multitude: 
in Japan, and not least the young, 
sense of desperation. Time is certainl 
not on the side of youth. We need t 
remember that Japan has the highes 
literacy rate in the world, and that it 
Universities are now pouring out youn 
men and women with little prospect o 
employment corresponding to their abili: 
ties. Such provide some of the mos 
combustible material in the world. Ir 
devastating effect. An internal explo 
sion into anarchy could be as devastatin 
There are more kinds of “fall out’ 
than one. 


Here are two more facts to fill out the 
picture. Geographically speaking China 
is Japan’s natural market. Sociologically 
speaking China is a dramatic illustratio 
of social-engineering on a large scale. 
As Philip Williams, the author of Journey) 
into Mission, remarks: | 


“The big thing is that China has a plan, 
is developing power, and is on the move. 
To peoples of Asia, sick of their present 
state of affairs, that’s about all that matters.” 


The magnetism of China is a fact. 


So also is the magnetism of America. 
That is another fact of tremendous im- 
portance. America has been the primary 
influence, as much by attraction as re- 
pulsion, operating on the life of Japan 
since well before Pearl Harbour. To 
this may be added another comment 
from Philip Williams :— i 


“TI think,” he writes, “the great silent 
revolution of Japan to-day is the wide- 
spread use of English. This may do more 
to draw people to common understanding 
than any idealistic scheme for an artificial 
international language or international laws. 
At this crucial moment in history there is 
possibility of clearer communication with 
Japan than ever before.” 


Lest we become complacent, even for a 
moment, he goes on to say how great an 
opportunity is offered for producing 
good, cheap books so that the real wealth 
of Western thought could be in the 
hands of Japanese. He adds: 


“Russia takes better advantage of the 
situation by sending to Japan writings of 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung in 
dirt-cheap English editions ! ” 


RELIGION IN JAPAN : 
As might be expected in any country 


which has undergone the upheavals ex- 


perienced by Japan, there are many who 
are seeking security in religion. A 
former S.P.G. missionary in Japan, the 
Rev. R. D. M. Shaw, sent me an interest- 


ess of “new religions”. 

Within the last twenty years or so”, he 
tes, “sixty new sects based on the for- 
State religion of Shinto, and twenty- 
ght based on Buddhism have appeared, 
ides twenty-nine which are not specific- 
related to any greater religion. During 
ese years approximately ten million 
Japanese people have become adherents to 
these new sects.” 

_ These new religions have a down-to- 
earth appeal. Largely indifferent to 
doctrine, and with little stress on ritual 
observance, they seek to offer personal 
guidance for the individual’s own prob- 
lems. They represent an attempt to pro- 
vide ordinary people with a simple moral 
sis for living which has a very great 
appeal indeed. They reflect Japan’s 
inner hunger for which Buddhism appears 
unable to supply the spiritual bread that 
is needed. 

Is the Christian Church responding to 
Japan’s inner need? In an interesting 
article in the Observer early in 1957 
Arnold Toynbee concluded a review of 
the religious situation in Japan with the 


— 


_ “*.,.it looks as if the spirit of Christian- 
ity were permeating Japanese life and were 
beginning gradually to replace or transform 
‘the traditional influence of Buddhism. On 
the conscious surface of the mind, the pres- 
ent painful groping may long continue. 
But deeper down, at the subconscious level, 
‘the Japanese people may already be finding 
the bread of life.” 

If it would be nice to accept that judg- 
“ment, it would be rash to presume too 
much. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

IN JAPAN 


Meanwhile we can, as Christians, be 
Sure that the Spirit of God is moving 


visible Church already in existence in 
Japan. That is the company of Christ- 
Jans with whom we can share in the 
common obedience. What follows is a 
highly summarized picture of the Church 
m Japan, which must be supplemented 
vith an awareness of the living witness 
of thousands of devoted Japanese 
Christians. 
_The Church is overwhelmingly urban in 
aracter. 27 per cent of all the Christians 
open live in Tokyo. Only 2-3 per cent 
the thousands of villages in Japan have 
y Christian community, against 97 per 
ent of the cities. 
The Church is “ middle class” in charac- 
fr. Its impact on the urban working class 
S, so far, been very slight indeed. This 
“due to the middle-class character 


4 missi enterprise of the past 
ndred years rent also to the fact that this 


enterprise in Japan has been so largely con- 
centrated in educational institutions. The 
percentage of Christians among the most 
highly educated group in Japan is propor- 
tionately very large indeed. It is from this 
group, by the way, that the “ Non-Church ” 
movement, which sits lightly to all Church 
membership, draws its supporters, a fact that 
may give some ground for disquiet. Quite 
apart from this, however, the predominantly 
“middle-class” character of the Church 
obviously poses acute problems at a time 
of rapid social change. 

The Church is small in numbers. As al- 
ready stated, it is at most half of one per 
cent of the population. 


The Church is divided not only into many 
denominations, but at a much deeper level. 
The movement towards unity which is real, 
is confronted by a violent and bitter sec- 
tarianism which has flooded the country 
with splinter groups, each claiming to 
possess the whole truth of the Gospel and 
refusing fellowship with all others. 


The Church, despite all the above neces- 
sary qualifications, is becoming increasingly 
alive to its evangelistic mission. A wholly 
Japanese enterprise is the Volunteer move- 
ment by which lay members of an increasing 
number of churches are making themselves 
responsible for “visitation evangelism ”. 
This is a quite unostentatious movement 
whose progress cannot easily be measured 
or its influence calculated. 


Likewise there is a growing company of 
Japanese Christians, at all levels in indus- 
try, who are trying to discover a way by 
which the Christian faith can be seen to be 
relevant to the working masses of Japan. 

Within this total picture we have to 
see our own Anglican Communion in 
Japan represented by the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai. As yet but a small community 
with 19,778 confirmed members, it has 
its Own witness to give, its own treasures 
to share with the whole Christian fellow- 
ship of that land. 


One member of that Church, recently 
in England, the Rev. John Watanabe, in 
the course of an-address to one of our 
Committees gave this picture: 

“ Often when riding in a car by night in 
England the sight of the cat’s-eyes on the 
road has made me think of my fellow- 
Christians in Japan. Although the Christ- 
ian Church seems to be so small and so 
likely to be trampled out of existence in the 
dark and dangerous road of the present 
times, I believe that it is the Christians who 
will be able to guide Japan in the right direc- 
tion by standing in line and displaying the 
light of Christ.” 

As final material for your prayers let 
me commend an important Project 
Paper issued by the World Council of 
Churches Study Department entitled 
Formation of Modern Japan and Christ- 
ianity. This is the title of a book by 
Professor M. Sumiya, Professor of 
Economics in the University of Tokyo. 
The Paper is a very useful review of the 


book, and helps to document this NEws- 
Letrer. And with this let me urge you 
to get Journey into Mission by Philip 
Williams. I could wish that every mis- 
sionary going abroad from Britain or 
anywhere else could read this diary of a 
missionary’s first tour abroad. And 
those who cannot go but who, by thought 
and prayer and giving, support the mis- 
sionaries would get a flood of illumi- 
nation on what it means to be a mission- 
ary to-day. 


Let me close this NEws-LETTER with 
words from the Epilogue to Journey 
into Mission as Philip Williams and his 
wife set out on their second tour of 
service: 


“ As our journey goes on, we praise God 
for the lessons of our first term’s wrestle 


with the Word and the world. He has re- 
vealed Christ’s love as the source, end, and 
central means of all our learning and teach- 
ing. We aren’t sacrificing anything, but 
even if we were, we know better now that 
no sacrifice (even ‘if I deliver my body to 
be burned’), no skill (even control of 
Japanese speech if we could have that), 
A ies as much in Mission as humility and 
ove.” 

There is the highway our feet must 
tread if we would walk with our fellow- 
Christians of Japan as they start a new 
century. 


Your sincere friend, 
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